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READERS WRITE 


The “Peripatetic” Tom Dewey 

In PATHFINDER Poll (May 4) your 
publisher, Mr. Emil Hurja, uses the word 
“peripatetic” in describing Tom Dewey. 
I have consulted my G & C Merriam Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary and 
note the word pertains to followers of 
Aristotle, also an itinerant, usually humor- 
ous, is another meaning. Could you publish 
the shade of meaning or interpretation 
placed on peripatetic by Mr. Hurja . . .? 

Miles O. King 





Chicago, Ill. 

[As Mr. King states, In one of its meanings, “‘peri- 
patetic’”’ pertains to followers of Aristotle, who gave 
his philosophical] disquisitions while walking about in 
the Lyceum at Athens. Another of its meanings per- 
tains to one who journeys hither and thither to 
preach or sell. Quite accurately, though half humor- 
ously, Mr. Hurja used it to get over the idea that 
Thomas E. Dewey has been journeying hither and 
thither about the country to preach his ideas as a 
Republican Presidential hopeful.—Ed.] 2 


Our Planes & The Allies 

I think the government was very wise 
dn selling airplanes to the Allies within the 
confines of our neutrality laws (PATH- 
FINDER, May 11). It has opened up ave- 
nues for expansion of our airplane fac- 
tories, created employment for thousands 
of young who will soon become skilled 
in their respective lines . . . The with- 
drawal of the Allied forces from Norway 
was the result of a superior air force. It 
verifies Germany’s research, which has 
left nothing undone to make the airplane 
a dominating factor in modern war... 

Capt. Ernest G. Dixon 
Air Corps Reserve 
Creston, la. 
Polk and Tennessee 

You refer to Polk as James Knox Polk 
of North Carolina (PATHFINDER, May 4). 
President Polk is ordinarily referred to as 
being one of the three presidents from 
Tennessee. I believe the place ... from 
which a President comes is the place where 
he resides at the time of election. Presi- 
dent Polk lived in Tennessee many years 
before becoming president ... His home 
still stands in Tennessee; he is regarded 
as one of her greatest sons... 

Overton M. Johnson 

Dunlap, Tenn. 


On Germany, Italy @ Britain 

I have just read with appreciative in- 
terest your article on Italy (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 4). It is very informative. As 
a lover of English history, ... 1 long 
ago came to admire the achievements 
of Great Britain as a nation and world 
power. She so far eclipsed the efforts of 
contemporary continental European rivals 
that there really is no comparison worth 
talking about. It is no wonder that Ger- 
many, Italy and possibly some other na- 
tions are green with envy ... If the Ger- 
mans are such a wonderful people as 
some would have us believe, why have 
they not made a better showing material- 
ly down through the centuries? It takes 
more than fecundity and fighting to make 
a country important . 

J. F. Roberts 

Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


“Il Trentino” 

You state that “out of the post-war 
peace treaties, Italy got only Trentino and 
the Tyrol” (PATHFINDER, May 4). The 
Italians always use the word Trentino with 
the article, thus: “il Trentino.” It is the 
name of that part of the Tyrol which was 


ceded to Italy by the treaties. The name 
is an adjective derived from the name of 
the principal city of that district. Trento 
(German: Trient). Your statement is not 
correct because, first, the Italians did not 
get all the Tyrol, but only the Trentino; 
second, the Trentino is part of the Tyrol, 
and therefore one cannot speak of the 
Trentino and the Tyrol having been ceded 
to Italy; third, you omit entirely the very 
important district of Istria and the great 
harbor of Trieste which Austria had to 
give to Italy ... 1 dare say I know these 
conditions as I spent 7 years in the 
Trentino ... 
Rev. L. RK. Mader 

Centuria, Wis. 


“Henry the Patriarch” 


... On “Readers Write” page (PATH- 
FINDER, April 20) is a statement re 
extreme old age of authentic record. The 
115 years attained by David Kinnison is 
much surpassed by the age of the famous 
Henry Francisco of Whitehall, N. Y., who 
lived to be 134 years old. He was born 
in Essex, France, 1686 and died at White- 
hall, 1820. It is an authenticated fact 
that this grand old man was probably the 
record-maker for service in wars in 
Europe and in Colonial America up 
through our American Revolution ... He 
was a private in service at the incredible 
age of 89 and was carried prisoner to 
Quebec when he was at least 90 years old. 
Bob Ripley reported the record of Henry 
Francisco as “Henry the Patriarch” in his 
“Believe It Or Not”. . 

J. F. V. Stowitts 
Welliston, N. Y. 

[Messrs. Stowitts and Ripley should get in touch 
with Walter G. Bowerman, assistant actuary for the 
New York Life Insurance Company. According to him, 
there are only eight ‘well authenticated’’ cases of 
persons living longer than 108 years—none longer 
than 113.—Ed.] 
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RHYME & REASON 





NLY free peoples can hold their py. 

pose and their honor steady ‘ 
common end, and prefer the interest, 
mankind to any narrow interest of {hci 
own, 


—WOODROW WILSON 


7 * * 


A man that hath friends must shoy 
himself friendly. 
—PROVERBS 


* * . 
The mind that is anxious about th: 


future is miserable. 
—SENECA 


* . * 


We rise in glory; as we sink in pride 
Where boasting ends, there dignity begin; 
—YOUNG 
All we can hold in our cold dead }\and: 
is what we have given away. 
—SANSKRIT PROVEKSs 
I know and love the good, yet ah! thy 
worst pursue. 
—PETRAR 
What government is the best? That 
which teaches us to govern ourselv< 
—GOETH! 
Honour and shame from no condition ris; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies, 
—POPE 


* * * 


Hypocrisy is the which 
renders to virtue. 


—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


. * * 


homage 


I am not ashamed to confess that 
ignorant of what I do not know. 
—CICERO 
A man is very apt to complain of th 
ingratitude of those who have rise: 
above him. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * * 


All human joys are swift of wing, 
For heaven doth so allot it; 
That when you get an easy thing, 
You find you haven’t got it. 
—FIELD 
Knowledge and human power ar 
nonymous, since the ignorance of th 
cause frustrates the effect. 
—BACON 
A laugh costs too much when bough! a! 
the expense of virtue. 
—QUINTILIA‘ 
But what is liberty without wisdom. an 
without virtue? It is the greatest 0! 
possible evils; for it is folly, vice. and 
madness, without tuition or restrain! 
—BURKE 


* * * 


The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new; 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 
—TENNYSON 
There is a point at which even j 
does injury. 


ustice 
—SOPHOCLIES 


. * * 


The day is short, the work is much. 
—BEN SYRA 
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POLL— 


The Democrats Appear to Have an Edge 


7HAT would be the result if a 
W national election were held to- 
November? 
would 


day instead of next 
Would the Democrats win, or 
the Republicans? 

With nominating time still a month 
distant, it is not easy to answer such 
questions, especially in face of the 
fact that the 1940 political scene re- 
mains pretty much mixed up at this 
writing. Although it is perhaps axio- 
matic in politics that a party is no 
stronger than its candidate, and al- 
though one should be able to make 
reasonably accurate predictions on 
that basis, the present situation re- 
quires cautious prognosticating — at 
least until the candidates number one 
en each side instead of numbering a 
dozen as now. Until then, tHe fore- 
casting problem will be somewhat 
risky and puzzling. 


... “Independents” & Choices 


In 1936, with 45 million voters par- 
ticipating in the Presidential election, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt won a majority 
f over 11 million. In its polls to date, 
PATHFINDER has been attempting to 
find out how that majority would vote 
now. Unquestionably, of those who 
supported Roosevelt four years ago, a 
big percentage are dissatisfied, and as 
is usual with any party in power, the 
degree of such defection is much more 
noticeable among the Democrats than 
mong the Republicans. 

This “defection” element is made up 
of both Republicans and Democrats 
who indicate that they intend to de- 
sert the side they supported in 1936 in 





Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


The G. O. P. Is Looking for a Moses 





order to shift their allegiance in No- 
vember. These are the so-called “in- 
dependent” voters, the people who 
may well play a decisive role in the 
electioneering season ahead. For if 
the election is as close as expected, 
the party that wins most of them will 
be the party winning the contest. 
PATHFINDER’s figures show that this 
“independent” group includes any- 
where from nine to 11 million voters, 
and a swing of that number can and 
may change the political complexion of 
the national government. 

For the purposes of this week’s tabu- 
lation, PATHFINDER makes no spe- 
cial break-down of the “independent” 
vote. Instead, the poll counts as Demo- 
crats all those who indicate that they 
intend to support a Democrat in No- 
vember, and it similarly counts Re- 
publicans. In our poll, the latter have 
had a chance to vote for any one of 
six G. O. P. Presidential possibilities— 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg, Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, former President 
Herbert Hoover, Frank Gannett and 
Wendell Willkie. As for the Demo- 
crats, they have had a chance to sup- 
port a third term for President Roose- 
velt, or to choose from among Vice 
President John Nance Garner, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, Postmaster 
General Farley, Attorney General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt, or Sen- 
ator Burton Wheeler. 


.. . Variant Elements 


It may be said at this point that with 
this wide array of Democratic possi- 
bilities, the tabulation of Democratic 
ballots has become a highly complex 
part of our poll—complex because it 
covers every possible shade of Demo- 
cratic political opinion, New Deal, 
anti-New Deal, conservative, middle- 
of-the-road and radical. Of the ballots 
so counted, many are against a third 
term, but to take a trial balance of 
party strength PATHFINDER lumps 
all Democrats  together—Roosevelt 
third-termers along with those “death- 
to-the-New-Deal” voters who pick 
Garner or Farley or Hull or one of the 
other Democratic aspirants. 

Thus, in the tabulation accompany- 
ing this piece, Democratic strength 
includes all the party’s variant ele- 
ments—all but those who say they’re 
through with everything Democratic 
and who intend to support a Repub- 
lican in November, And by the same 
token, in the Republican column are 
counted all who supported Alf Lan- 
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Lewis in The Milwaukee 


Will Roosevelt Be the Jockey Again? 


— 


Journal 


don in 1936—all except those who 
now profess to see in the Democratic 


lists candidates whom they like bet- 
ter than Dewey or the rest. Accord- 
ingly, making allowances for the 


shifting groups in both parties, for 
Republicans going Democratic as well 
as for Democrats going Republican, 
PATHFINDER presents its state-by- 
state tabulation as a survey designed 
to show the relative strength of our 
two major parties at this stage of the 
pre-convention campaign. 


... The Present Situation 


It is interesting to note—and per- 
haps significant as a political straw in 
the wind—that our figures seem to 
jibe with the findings of Dr. Gallup 
and other topnotch analysts of public 
opinion. Briefly stated, although it 
still looks like Democratic weather, 
the figures suggest there is a strong 
drift of sentiment toward the Repub- 
licans. 

This vote drift may continue, or it 
may be stemmed—a great deal de- 
pends on the type of candidate select- 
ed by the Democrats in July. If the 
candidate is the right type, he will be 
able to slow down the rate of defec- 
tion in party ranks; then again, he 
may be just the type to accelerate it. 
The G. O. P. does not face quite the 
same situation. For although their 
Presidential possibilities include men 
with varying degrees of public accept- 
ance, Republicans enjoy a _ greater 
measure of party fidelity than do the 
Democrats. At least, that’s what we 
gather from our past and present 
surveys. 

As of today, the sum and substance 
of the story told by these surveys is 
that the Democratic party appears to 
have an edge but that it cannot be at 
all sure of victory in November. As 
nominating time approaches for both 
major political camps, the Democrats 
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look better on paper—statistically 
stronger, but in a way too slight for 
the comfort of all those who may 
want to see the Republicans licked 
again. 


... Four “Doubtful’’ 


In giving the edge to the Democrats 
at this time, we do so on the basis of 
what our poll shows in terms of states 
and electoral-college votes. We find 
14 states indicated as Democratic, and 
these have a combined total of 142 
electoral votes. In addition, we find 
12 states leaning Democratic, with a 
combined total of 91, electoral votes. 
For the Democrats, this adds up to 26 
states and 233 electoral votes. (As 
used here, incidentally, the word “in- 
dicated” applies to those states where 
the political trend is rather strong 
and definite, while the word “leaning” 
applies only to those states where the 
trend is somewhat less steady or 
fixed). 

As against these 26 Democratic 
states, the poll gives to the Republi- 
cans 12 indicated ones, with a total of 
111 electoral votes, and six leaning 
ones, with a total of 74 electoral votes. 
In all, the G. O. P. thus has 18 states 
and 185 electoral votes. The state-by- 
state set-up can be seen at a glance 
in the tabulated comparison on this 
page. The Democratic edge seems 
solid enough, but it is less than half 


As of Today 7 





HIS tabulation shows the relative strength of the Democratic and Republican 

parties in the Presidential race, as of today. 
“leaning” Democratic number 26, with a combined electoral vote of 233. Re- 
publican states number 18, with an electoral vote of 185. At this stage, therefore, 
it may be said that the party in power has the edge 
be lost or increased between now and November. 
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NOTE: All told, there are 531 electoral votes, and a simple majority of these is 
needed to win a Presidential election. PATHFINDER’s poll shows the Democrats 
with 233 and the Republicans with 185. 
above can be decisive. Emil Hurja’s accompanying article explains why. 
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Thus, the four “doubtful” states listed 


the full electoral-college vote of 531, 
and it is therefore less than enough 
to win a Presidential election. 

The key to the situation is in the 
four states listed as doubtful in our 
poll. These are California, Maryland, 
New York and Pennsylvania, with a 
combined electoral vote of 113. If the 
Democrats hold on firmly to the 26 
states credited to them in our tabula- 
tion, all they need do to win in No- 
vember is to win either doubtful New 
York or doubtful Pennsylvania. On 
the other hand, if the Republicans keep 
the 18 states alloted to them they must 
do just a little bit more than the 
Democrats to win the election—they 
must at least win New York and 
Pennsylvania. Thus, though slight, 
the poll advantage is currently with 
the party in power. 


. . . lmponderables 


Of course, this picture can change 
overnight. There are certain impon- 
derables that no poll can measure or 
that no student of politics can foresee. 
At the moment, for example, momen- 
tous European events are having an 
undeniable effect on the chances of 
many men who for months past have 
loomed large as possible Presidential 
nominees in both the Republican and 
Democratic parties. Their positions 
have been variously affected by Herr 
Hitler’s forays abroad, and some time 
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Prom Russell in The Los Angeles 7 


Party Strategists Are in a Quandar) 


will now be required to size up 
resultant political repercussions in 
America. Needless to say, the third 
term issue has entered a clima 
phase, bearing with direct importa 
on foreign and domestic affairs. Mor 
than ever before, the big question is, 
will President Roosevelt run agai 
Already advocates of a third term ar 
intensifying their drive to draft hi 
even though he himself may wish to re- 
tire. It is beyond doubt that the cou: 
of European affairs has made the Pr: 
ident’s renomination a distinct po: 
bility. In fact, because of the inte: 
national situation, the draft drive 
becoming so potent today that th: 
strategists of both parties are 
rather a quandary. 


f 


. . « Signs of a Close Race 


Under Roosevelt, the Democratic 
party won a majority of 11 millio: 
votes in 1936. With the world an 
America in their present state, muc! 
can happen either to preserve th 
great margin for the Democrats o1 
swing the decisive bulk of it to 1 
G. O. P. Offhand, it would seem th 
something cataclysmic. would have | 
happen to make the major part 
those 11 million go Republican in N 
vember. However, these are strang 
limes and cataclysms are possible. 
Even though our figures give it t! 
edge, the Democratic party has reas 
to worry over evidence of wholes 
migrations from its ranks. The « 
dence varies from state to state, bul 
exists, and it should become cleare! 
when the issues are better defined a 
embodied in the personalities of th: 
two opposing candidates to be nor 
nated this summer. 


At any rate, the odds are that th: 
election will be close, and as t! 
analyst said publicly in February 
1939, less than 100 electoral votes m: 
separate the winning from the Jos! 
ticket. And 100 electoral votes repr: 
sent only two or three populous states 
so the makings are here for a real 
tight Presidential race, no matter who 
runs. We shall see, 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Bad News 


One evening last fortnight, a White 
House telephone jangled. President 
Roosevelt answered. At the other end 

the wire, his Ambgssador to Bel- 

im, John Cudahy, broke the bad 
ews: Germany’s mightily armed 
forces Were invading Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, bring- 
ing at last the terrible “total war” 
\dolf Hitler had long threatened (see 
page the 
From that moment, Roosevelt swept 
to action. Deeply perturbed but not 
athy surprised, he denounced the 
new Nazi invasion in language as 
strong as any he had yet used. But 

ore important, he determined to ask 
Congress to build up the national de- 
fense forces. to a point not exceeded 

ince the First World War. 

Shoving everything else aside, the 
President squared up to the new crisis. 
Early in the day following news of the 
latest Nazi blitzkrieg, he went into 
conference with Cabinet members, 
Army and Navy officials and diplo- 
matic advisers to get a full picture of 
how the U. S. might be affected (see 
page 6). Then he held his usual press 
conference, 

He lost no time in making his dis- 
gust with Germany plain. He ex- 
essed “full sympathy” with the “very 
excellent statement” issued by Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. In 
that statement, the Dutch Queen had 
directed a “flaming protest against 
this unprecedented (Nazi) violation of 
good faith, and the violation of what 
is decent between cultured states.” 
At the same time, however, Roosevelt 
again emphasized his hope and belief 
America could stay out of war. 

\fter ordering the Treasury Depart- 

ent to “freeze” the $1,400,000,000 of 
American assets held in this country by 
nationals of Holland, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg so that Germany could not 
snatch them, the President received the 
Kelgian Ambassador, Count Robert van 
der Straten-Ponthoz, and the Dutch 
Minister, Dr. Alexander Loudon. They 
told him Germany was bombing open 
towns and had broken its promise to 
respect their neutrality. 

Strongest condemnation of the new 
invasion came during the President’s 
iddress opening the eighth American 

entific Congress in Washington—a 
ineeting at which all 21 American re- 
publics were represented. The “cruel” 
ittack, he declared, had “shocked and 
ugered” the American people. And 

ntinuation of such aggression, he 
‘arned, would present “a definite chal- 
lenge” to the peace and freedom of 
the Western Hemisphere, which, if 
hecessary, would be defended “by 

ry means.” Before the day was 

er, he also called upon the American 
people “to respond quickly and gen- 
trously” to the appeal of the Red Cross 
for a $10,000,000 war-relief fund. 


~ 


J 








That was not all. The next day, the 
President lashed out at Germany again. 
In response to a cable from Belgian 
King Leopold asking him to support 
with his “moral authority” Belgian re- 
sistance to invasion, he declared that 
he and the American people hoped that 
“policies which seek to dominate 
peaceful and independent peoples 
through force and military aggression 
may be arrested.” This was followed 
by application of the Neutrality Act 
provisions to the invaded countries. 

Meanwhile, the new Nazi attack 
forced the President to look toward 
the Far East. With his approval, Sec- 
retary of State Cordelt Hull again 
warned the Japanese to respect the 
status quo of the Dutch East Indies, 
from which the United States gets such 
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International 


Cudahy Was First with the News 


vital raw materials as rubber and tin 
(see page 9). Coincidentally, Hull de- 
clared the sending of Allied troops to 
protect the Dutch West Indies from 
possible German raids was not a vio- 
lation of the Monroe Doctrine, since 
The Netherlands had requested the 
aid from the Allies and no change in 
sovereignty was involved. 

Two days later, the State Depart- 
ment acted again. Replying to a re- 
quest from Uraguay that all the 21 
American republics join in a declara- 
tion of protest against the German in- 
vasion of the Low Countries, Hull said 
the United States would “be glad” to 
cooperate. And with Italy flaring up 
with a series of stage-managed anti- 
Allied demonstrations, Americans 
there were advised to leave unless they 
had imperative reasons for staying. 

Finally, Roosevelt turned to the na- 
tion’s defenses, which admittedly are 
inadequate for modern warfare. Mak- 
ing it clear that he considered national 
security the paramount question of the 
hour, he decided to appear in person 
before Congress to ask a huge in- 
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crease in our defense outlays—about a 
billion in addition to the two billion 
dollars already appropriated for na- 
tional defense, Financing the expan- 
sion, he indicated, was a minor ques- 
tion, solution of- which would be ieft 
up to Congress. 

With numerous Congressmen clam- 
oring for a greatly strengthened Army 
and Navy, few doubted that Congress 
would go along with the President, 
even though the new defense outlays, 
it seemed certain, would break 
through the $45,000,000,000 national 
debt limit. Official Washington was 
on the verge of a preparedness drive 
not seen since 1917-18. 

iat conidia 


Congress: Defense 

Overshadowing all other consider- 
ations in Congress last week was the 
Nazi invasion of The Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg (see page 
7). Outraged, Congressmen freely 
condemned Germany in the bitterest 
terms. At the same time, fearful that 
aggression had moved nearer to U., S. 
shores, they began setting the stage 
for a great expansion of the nation’s 
armed strength. 

Typical of the oratorical attacks on 
Germany was that issued by Senator 
William H. King, Democrat of Utah. 
He termed the invasion “one of the 
foulest crimes ... ever committed on 
democratic peoples.” Among those de- 
manding U, S. action in the new crisis 
was octogenarian Senator Carter 
Glass, Virginia Democrat, This coun- 
try, he declared, should give the Allies 
“every assistance short of actually 
sending over an expeditionary force. 
Germany ought to be wiped off the 
face of the earth.” 

Dropping condemnations of the 
Nazis for action, both Houses turned 
to the national defense situation. After 
statements were made that this coun- 
try could not fully equip 75,000 troops 
for battle, speeding up of the defense 
program was demanded. House and 
Senate committees having to do with 
the armed forces asked the War and 
Navy for full details of their needs, 
apparently with a view to plugging 
all holes in the national defense mech- 
anism. Indicative of how strong the 
preparedness wind was blowing was 
a statement made by Representative 
Carl Vinson, Democrat of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. Asked how much the 
Navy would want in the way of air 
expansion, Vinson refused to give 
details, but declared: “It will make 
your eyes pop out.” 

Though the demand for strengthen- 
ing U. S. armed forces was widespread, 
words of caution were voiced. Skep- 
tical of “the sudden claims of defici- 
ency by both the Army and Navy 
despite the huge appropriations that 
have been granted,” Senator Robert 
La Follette, Wisconsin Progressive, 
asserted a Congressional committee 
should be created to investigate use of 
appropriations already made. 

Meanwhile, a move developed to 
waive some of the restrictions in the 
Johnson Act, which prohibits U. S. 
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loans to nations in default on their 
war debt, and the Neutrality Act, 
which forbids credits to belligerents, 
so that this country could help the 
Allies financially. But isolationist op- 
position immediately appeared. 

Though national defense dominated 
Congressional attention, such other 
steps as these were taken: 

@e The Senate killed a House-ap- 
proved resolution to invalidate the 
President’s controversial government 
reorganization order No. 4—abolish- 
ing the Air Safety Board and putting 
the independent Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thoriyt under the Commerce Depart- 
ment—by a surprising margin of 46 
to 34. This insured that the shift would 
be made, since the disapproval of both 
Houses is needed before a reorgan- 
ization order can be nullified. 

e By a vote of 45 to 36, the Senate 
passed and sent to the House the 
Townsend Bill ending the President’s 
authority to buy foreign silver. The 
move was made despite Administra- 
tion protests that it would upset 
world monetary conditions and cause 
financial worries to neighboring na- 
tions, especially Mexico and Canada, 
who are sellers of silver at a high 
premium over the world price. 

@ The economy trend in the House 
collapsed when it voted, 207 to 176, 
to accept the Senate’s unbudgeted in- 
creases in the Agriculture Bill for 
1940-41. Approved by the House was 
the $212,000,000 appropriation for 
farm benefit payments and the $85,- 
000,000 appropriation for surplus crop 
disposal under the food-stamp pro- 
gram. Altogether, the House voted 
$224 321,188 in unbudgeted farm bene- 
fits, bringing the farm bil] total to 
$922,000,000, compared to the Pres- 
ident’s request for $720,924,619. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 6 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 9 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


e Writing from Paris, France, news 
columnist Dorothy Thompson, sharp 
critic of many of President Roosevelt’s 
domestic policies, declared without 
qualification that he should be re- 
elected for a third term, so that his 
“masterly” handling of U. S. foreign 
policy would be continued during the 
current crisis in international rela- 
tions. She urged the Republicans to 
put forward only a Vice Presidential 
candidate, preferably Wendell Willkie. 

e After the Ohio primary, which 
gave Senator Robert A. Taft the state’s 
52 delegates to the Republican Nation- 
al convention, and Roosevelt the 52 
delegates to the Democratic National 
convention, many political observers 
were convinced the anti-third term 
movement within the Democratic Par- 
ty had collapsed and that the Pres- 
ident could be re-nominated on the 
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first ballot at Chicago if he decides 
to run. It was said that he already 
has more than the number of dele- 
gates needed to insure nomination. 
@ Chosen as the Prohibition Party’s 
Presidential candidate at its national 
convention in Chicago was 64-year- 
old Roger Babson, Massachusetts 
economist and former Republican. 


War and the U. S. 


With the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium, America’s attention was gal- 
vanized last week on the problem of 
national preparedness. For the com- 
ing of total war in Europe had brought 
the United States face to face with 
matters graver than any since the 
days of Wilson. 

@ Economically and commercially, 
the Nazi blitzkrieg had these broad 
effects on American interests: (1) By 
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Frank Suggested a 20-Billion-Dollar Plan 


cutting off Holland and Belgium, it 
struck a body blow at an American 
export business valued at $160,000,000 
a year, the bulk of which has been 
U.S. farm products. (2) It endangered 
$100,000,000 worth of American invest- 
ments in the Low Countries. (3) By 
disrupting Dutch and Belgian trade 
with Latin America, it diverted to this 
country an annual Latin American 
business of about $75,000,000, thus 
compensating in part for loss of the 
Lowlands market. (4) It potentially 
menaced the Dutch East Indies, and 
therefore potentially menaced Amer- 
ica’s supply of rubber and tin, two 
raw materials vital to the nation’s in- 
dustry and defense (50 per cent of all 
the rubber imported by the U. S. for 
example, comes from these island pos- 
sessions of The Netherlands). And 
(5) the Nazi decision to wage total war 
made it likely that America’s exports 
of war commodities would rise more 
rapidly than ever, with the hard-press- 
ed Allies stepping up their U. S. pur- 
chases. 

@ Diplomatically, the coming of 
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total war immediately raised ques 
as to just what adjustments the | l 
States would have to make in it 
ternational position. This pro! 
involved a reconsideration of the \, 
trality Act, and a remotely pos 
change in the Johnson Act which )).\ 
forbids the extension of loans to no. 
tions defaulting on debts contracte, 
during the First World War. 7}, 
problem involved also probable ini; 
sification of diplomatic moves in }}, 
Western Hemisphere, and State |). 
part activity in respect to belligeren| 
possessions in both the Atlantic ani 
-acific, with special attention to Ja 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

© Legislatively, for defense, 
European upheaval at once mad 
appear almost certain that Cong 
would give full support to the P; 
dent in arranging for a history-ma 
program of preparedness. It was « 
pected that plans would be mapped 
to spend staggering sums on planes 
ships, and a modernization of the a 
both in manpower and equipment. 1 
this end, official Washington last week 
was giving thought to a full mobi! 
tion of the nation’s industrial machine, 
so as to be ready for unified, nat 
wide war production when and i! 
emergency comes. Industrial America, 
it was believed, might soon be geared 
to intense peaks of productivity to 
meet a great rush of Allied orders. 

@ Politically, America’s reactio 


the Nazi drive could be summed up 


in one sentence: It might easily becony 
the deciding factor in the drive 
‘draft President Roosevelt for a third 
term. 

@ Financially, the war’s effects 
America were at first felt in the stock 
and commodity markets, where prices 
dipped to new lows but later steadied. 
Another financial reaction involved 
Belgian and Dutch investments in th 
United States amounting to more th 
a billion dollars, all of which were 
“frozen” safely in this country under 
authority recently granted to the Pr: 
ident. The freezing process prevented 
such things as wholesale selling of 
Dutch and Belgian U. S. securities 
thus safeguarding against stock-1 
ket demoralization. Finally, thous 
merely a_ suggestion, a war-ti 
finance plan was outlined by Jeron 
Frank, chairman of the Federal Se- 
curities and Exchange Commissi 
According to this plan, 20 billion d 
lars would be provided for extraor- 
dinary U. S. expenditures. The mone) 
would be raised through a combina- 
tion of taxation and “forced loans.” 
The “forced loans” would be collecte( 
out of weekly wages, to be paid back 
over a period of years. The p! 
said Frank, assumed that war « 
ditions would wipe out unemployn: 
in America and automatically rails 
the national income to 80 billion ¢ 
lars. If the United States becam« 
volved in the war, he declared, suc! 4 
plan could be put into effect wit!in 
the present democratic framework of 
“our capitalistic or profit econom) 
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WAR ABROAD 





The Real War 


“Soldiers of the west front! The 
struggle which begins today will de- 
cide the fate of the German nation 
for the next 1,000 years.” 

It was Adolf Hitler’s order of the 
day for May10, Early that morning 
his legions had invaded The Nether- 
lands, Belgium and the 999-square- 
mile “pocket state” of Luxembourg 
which borders on France, Belgium 
ind Germany. Heralded by German 
bombers that ravaged 72 Dutch, Bel- 
gian and French airfields, the long- 
dreaded war in earnest had at last 
broken out. With this attack, it ap- 
peared, Hitler was making his desper- 
ate all-or-nothing gamble. 

The attack was timed to fit the Brit- 
ish change of government (see page 
8), and came when The Netherlands 
nd Belgium had quieted from a 

ir scare the week before. Calm in 
the Lowlands had been fostered with 
typical Nazi guile. The night of May 
10, Hitler had attended a “sentimental 

usical movie” in Berlin. Air Mar- 
shal Hermann Goering, whose wings 

f death had presaged previous blitz- 
riegs, was watching a drama en- 
titled Cavour, whose co-author was 

1e Benito Mussolini; with him was 
his second in command, Col. Gen, Eh- 
rard Milch. The Reich’s Chancellory 

iS quiet. 


»». Struggle to the Death’’ 


Then at 6 a. m., newspapermen, 
routed out of bed, were hastily assem- 
bled there for a press conference 
with Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. He began with the famil- 
iar ominous words. Germany, he said, 
had “incontrovertible proof that an 
(Anglo-French attack on Germany is 
imminent ... over Belgium and The 
Netherlands ... Belgium and Holland 
ire determined not only to tolerate 
the attack, but to support it ... The 
German Government have therefore 
issued orders for their troops to safe- 
guard the neutrality of the two coun- 
tries.” 

Hours before that the “protection” 
had started, as German planes and 
German columns swung into action. 
But, for the record, and several hours 
ifter hostilities had started, German 
imbassadors delivered notes to the 
Dutch and Belgian governments, de- 

inding that they place themselves 

ider Germany’s protection. “The an- 
ver is negative,” snapped Belgian 
Foreign Minister Paul Spaak, even be- 
fore German Ambassador Vicco von 
Bulow-Schwante could say his say. 
Belgium is resolved to defend herself 
all means.” Likewise in The 
Netherlands, at peace for 145 years, 
lueen Wilhelmina’s reply was, “The 
therlands Government considers it- 
self at war with the German Reich.” 

Britain and France, rushing to aid 





their new allies, knew that the real 
war for which they had been waiting 
eight months had at last begun. “The 
attack which we have been <anticipat- 
ing since October was launched this 
morning,” said General Maurice Gam- 
elin, commander-in-chief of Allied 
forces. “Germany has engaged us in 
a struggle to the death.” In London, 
buckling down to his grim task, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill told a 
House of Commons which realized 
that England herself might next be 
invaded: “We have before us many 
long months of struggle and suffering. 
I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat.” 


. . . Cannae Again? 


As the German arms swept forward 
with the same deadly precision they 
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ized robots, are trained to the quick, 
independent judgment required in the 
Hitlerian blitzkrieg. Last week, as the 
German Army smashed through Hol- 
land in five days, and was far ahead 
of its 1914 schedule in Belgium, the 
world held its breath to see whether 


Hitler’s army would succeed where 
the Kaiser’s failed. 
The first objective of the three- 


pronged German attack was obviously 
to cut Holland off from Belgium, gain 
air and submarine bases close to Eng- 
land, and prepare to drive from the 
north to Belgium and the Channel 
ports, 


r Dutch Surrende r 


During the first day, as _ troops 
rushed across the Dutch frontier, 
bombers blasted airfields, while other 
planes dropped thousands of para- 
chute troops all over Holland. (Drop- 
ped from heights as low as 300 to 100 
feet, the parachutists were effectively 
used for the first time. The Soviet 
parachutists in Finland were ineffec- 





Battle of Tanks: 1,500 French and German Tanks Blasted Terrifying Death 


had exhibited in Poland and Norway, 
it was obvious that millions of men 
would be called upon for that offer- 
ing, in what was shaping up as one 
of the greatest and most decisive 
battles of history. 

No battle in history has influenced 
military tactics so much as Cannae, 
where in 216 B. C., Hannibal and his 
50,000 Carthaginians routed 86,000 
Romans by smashing them from both 
sides in a double flanking attack. This 
“perfect battle” has been a favorite 
model for German general staffs. 
Their 1914 von Schlieffen plan, which 
almost won the First World War in 
its first few months, was based on it; 
and failed, observers since believe, 
only because the Germans feared to 
follow the plan out logically. 

But present German strategists, 
from Hitler down, are the daring 
gamblers required for such an oper- 
ation, They are rumored prepared to 
waste a million men to end the war 
with one lightning blow. German 
troops themselves, far from mechan- 





tive). In Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
The Hague, Holland’s capital, they 
were joined by Nazi “fifth column” 
members, Huge seaplanes set down 
more troops on the Maas River at 
totterdam, who ferried themselves 
ashore in rubber boats. 

The Germans moved far too quickly 
for Allied aid to be effective. While 
parachutists harried the Dutch in the 
rear, the German army brushed 
through Dutch lines, or ferried over 
their water defenses in flat-bottomed 
motorboats holding 16 men each. By 
May 13, third day of the invasion, the 


Dutch royal family—Queen Wilhel- 
mina, Crown Princess Juliana, her 
husband, German Prince Bernhard, 


and their two daughters—had sought 
safety in London, from where Wil- 
helmina would rule her empire, on 
which the Japanese were casting cov- 
etous eyes (see page 9). 

That same day the Germans cut 
Holland in two by taking the Moer- 
dyck Bridge, longest in Europe, which 
crosses the Hollandsch Diep to Rot- 
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terdam. On May 14, Netherlands Gen- 
eral Henri Gerard Winkelman, “to 
save the inhabitants and prevent fur- 
ther bloodshed,” ordered his men to 
cease resistance everywhere except in 
Zeeland, the peninsula-and-island dis- 
trict just north of Belgian Antwerp. 
By May 15, the fifth day of the inva- 
sion, Nazi war-flags were flying over 
The Hague, Rotterdam and many 
other Dutch cities. 


. .. Ahead of Schedule 


With the capitulation of The Nether- 
lands, German newspapers exultingly 
pointed out that Dutch air bases were 
within 185 miles of London. As Brit- 
ain, uninvaded for 900 years, called 
for home defense volunteers to guard 
against parachutists, Nazi newspapers 
chanted that Belgian air bases would 
be even closer to England. 

In Belgium, as did his father Albert 
before him in 1914, King Leopold was 


leading Belgian troops in_ person 
against the German invaders. He had 


half again as many men (450,000 to 
550,000) as had the Dutch, and better 
equipped. And Allied aid was rushed 
straight across the French border, in- 
stead of having to go by sea, as it did 
to The Netherlands. 

Nevertheless, Hitler’s invaders, esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 men, were far ahead 
of the 1914 schedule, when it took the 
Kaiser’s army 14 days to reach Brus- 
sels. As it did in 1914, the invasion 
swept through Liege, which the Ger- 
mans claimed in two days (as against 
three the last time). Eben Emael, the 
fortress erected to cover the avenue of 
the 1914 attack, was taken in one day, 
by what Germany claimed was a “new 
weapon.” German motorized units 
swept past the other Liege fortresses, 
without taking them, to drive straight 
at Brussels and Namur. 

Meantime other German units from 
the north forced a crossing of the AI- 
bert Canal, which had been built as 
much for defense as for commerce. 
These troops were sweeping toward 
Brussels; 18 miles from there they 
met head-on with a British force. 


... Tanks & the Maginot Line 


Near St. Trend, the Brussels-bound 
Germans met the French in a mighty 
battle of tanks, with between 1,500 and 
2,000 tanks charging like cavalry, 
blasting terrifying death at each other. 
Both French and Germans claimed to 
have won this battle, the first of its 
kind in history. 

In the south, the Germans swung 
down from Luxembourg and Belgium 
into France, where they captured 
Sedan on the outskirts of the Maginot 


Line. The Germans had crossed the 
Meuse River at Sedan, and at two 
points in Belgium. At Sedan they 


claimed to have breached the Maginot 
Line, but the French denied this. 

At the end of the first five days, a 
million Allied troops held a line run- 
ning from Zeeland in Holland south to 
Antwerp, then southeast to Namur and 
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along the Meuse to Sedan. In Berlin, 
the Germans said they were executing 
a “revised von Schlieffen plan,” and 
expected to crack the Maginot Line and 
maintain a war of maneuver. But, if 
the Allies succeeded in digging in for 
a war of position, Berlin expected to 
swoop on England from Dutch bases. 


. .. Churchill Takes Over 


Less than 12 hours after Adolf Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Holland and Belgium, 
dynamic Winston Churchill was 
sworn in as Great Britain’s 59th Prime 
Minister. Although aged Neville Cham- 
berlain had emerged from last fort- 
night’s acrimonious proceedings in the 
House of Commons nominally victor- 
ious, the prestige of his government 
had been shattered. When the power- 
ful Labor party refused to enter a na- 
tional government headed by him, the 
“man of Munich” resigned and Church- 
ill took over, 

For the brilliant, bold Churchill, 65 
and the son of an American woman, 
the post of war Prime Minister 
brought to a peak a dazzling career. 
Actually, it marked the realization of 
his life’s ambition. But the honor 
came in the gravest crisis Britain has 
faced since the First World War. As 
he succeeded Chamberlain, Allied 
armies were already locked in a death 
struggle (see page 7). Britons, how- 
ever, still hoped that Churchill’s rise 
to supreme power had not come too 
late. 

With characteristic speed Churchill, 
who took up his burden fully aware 
of its magnitude, formed a new gov- 
ernment of all parties and a stream- 
lined War Cabinet. In addition to the 
Prime Ministership and the accom- 
panying First Lordship of the Treas- 
ury, he created for himself the post of 
Minister of Defense. Others named to 
the five-man inner War Cabinet were: 
Lord Halifax, retained as Foreign 
Minister; Clement R. Attlee, new Lord 
Privy Seal, and Arthur Greenwood, 
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Minister without portfolio, both of 


the Labor party; and Neville Cha 
berlain, now Lord President of th, 
Council. 

Other major Cabinet posts outsi: 
the inner War Cabinet went to: A 
thony Eden, War Secretary; Sir Arc! 
bald Sinclair, Air Minister; A, V. Al 
ander, First Lord of the Admiralty; § 
Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the | 
chequer; Herbert Morrison, Minist: 
of Supply; Ernest Bevin, Minister 
Labor; Hugh Dalton, Minister of E: 
nomic Warfare, and Alfred Duff Coo; 
er, Minister of Information. Sir Jo! 
Anderson was reappointed Home S« 
retary, while a new post was create: 
for Lord Beaverbrook, energetic pu 
lisher—that of Minister of Aircr: 
Production—to speed up plane outp: 

Although he still had a few min: 
posts to fill, the new Prime Minist: 
hastily summoned Parliament fr« 
which he asked and obtained a una: 
mous “win the war” mandate, In pri 
senting his streamlined War Cabinc! 
to Commons, Churchill described it ; 
a “cabinet of unity.” 

“Our aim is victory at all costs,” h: 
declared, “victory in spite of terror 
victory however long and hard th: 
road may be... for without victo: 
there is no survival ,.. no survival f 
the British empire ... if you ask wha! 
our policy is, it is to wage war b 
sea, land and air with all our migh' 
and with all the strength God ca 
give us... against monstrous tyrann 
never surpassed in the dark, lamentab|: 
catalogue of human crime. We hav: 
before us many long months of stru: 
gle and suffering ... I have nothing t: 
offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat. 





... Italy: War Fever 
Last fortnight, during celebrations 
marking the fourth anniversary of th: 
founding of the Italian Empire, Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini, responding t 
the appeals of thousands of Black 
shirts mustered under his balcon) 
spoke briefly: “After my speeches y« 
must become accustomed also to n 
silence. Only facts will break it.” 
Last week I] Duce still kept hi 


silence. But strong signs of the poss 
bility that he might be translati: 


words into facts and that Italy woul: 
soon enter the war on Germany’s sid: 
were seen in these developments: 

e Low Countries: Despite the fact 
that popular Italian Crown Princes 
Marie Jose is Belgian, official Ital) 
and the Fascist press showed no sig 
of being moved by the Nazi invasio' 
of Holland and Belgium (see page 7 
Instead, belittling the Allies, news 
papers supported the German conte! 
tion that the Lowlands had violate: 
their neutrality. 

@ Vatican: In contrast to the hars! 
official] attitude in Rome was the shar; 
condemnation of the newest German 
invasion implied by Pope Pius XII in 
messages to King Leopold, Queen Wil- 
helmina and Grand Duchess Charlotte 
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of Luxembourg. Moreover, the Italian 
press found the Pope’s action so dis- 
tasteful that it did not even mention 
that the Pontiff’s messages had been 
sent. Italian-Papal relations were fur- 
ther strained when Fascist hoodlums 
disturbed the distribution of L’Osserv- 
atore Romano, Vatican newspaper 
carrying the Pope’s messages. 

e Hate Campaign: At Rome and 
throughout Italy the Fascist party di- 
rected demonstrations designed to 

use Italian war spirit. These took 
the form of a carefully supervised and 

lent hate campaign against Britain. 
Young Fascists plastered Rome and 
er cities with anti-British posters 
seeking to impress Italians with the 
German Army’s superiority while as- 
ing the defeat of the Allies. One 
oup of street rowdies assaulted two 
embers of the British Embassy staff. 
When this incident and the flood of 
posters brought official British pro- 
tests, the British and French Em- 
bassies were placed under heavy 
guard. But still the anti-British cam- 
ign swelled, fired by belated govern- 
ent attacks on the “disgusting” Al- 
ed naval blockade, 

In the midst of all this, Mussolini 

lered Italy’s Littorio Line along the 
French frontier reinforced and called 

» another million reservists. Because 
the anti-British campaign coincided 

th the mobilization of new troops, 
British diplomats began instructing 
their countrymen to go home, while 
\llied military leaders in the Near 
East let it be known that they were 
ready for anything Italy might start. 


. .. Dutch Indies 


Germany’s invasion of the Low 
Countries last week brought new con- 
ern over the Netherlands East Indies, 
rich Dutch colonial empire in the 

South Pacific long coveted by Japan. 
also directly affected the Dutch 
st Indies in the Atlantic. 

¢ East Indies: Despite formal com- 

tments of 1922 and a series of mid- 
pril pledges by interested nations for 

maintenance of the status quo of 
East Indies in case Holland be- 
ie involved in Europe’s war, Japan 
ught that delicate subject up again 
declaring she would insist on the 

inds’ status quo. But as in mid- 

ril, when the United States warned 

pan to keep “hands off” the East 
lies and left the U. S. battle fleet in 
cific waters to back up that warn- 

. Tokyo got prompt assurances that 

change was contemplated or would 

countenanced, 

n Washington, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull pointed to the definite 

nmitments made by all interested 

wers (including Japan) to respect 
status of the Dutch possessions 

! bluntly declared that the United 

tes “assumes that each of the gov- 

iments will continue to abide by 
se commitments.” Britain and Hol- 

d also assured Tokyo that they had 

intention of altering the status of 
¢ islands. 

Meanwhile, Governor General Tjar- 








Kirby in The New York Post 


Japan Has Been Warned by America 


da van Starckenborgh Stachouwer put 
the entire East Indies under martial 
law, interned all Germans, seized 19 
Nazi cargo ships and declared the is- 
lands at war with Germany. He in- 
sisted, however, that the islands’ 
status was otherwise unchanged and 
that his government would be able to 
guard the territory without any help 
from other nations. 

©@ West Indies: Main reason for the 
new tension in the South Pacific ap- 
parently was the British and French 
move to protect the Dutch West In- 
dies in the Western Hemisphere. To 
guard against possible Nazi sabotage 
to vital oil stores and refineries on the 
islands of Curacao and Aruba, hasty 
arrangements were made with Hol- 
land for smal] Allied forces to land 
there and aid local authorities. Japan 
feared similar Allied action in the East 
Indies, while Germany claimed the 
landings infringed on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Since the friendly landings in- 
volved no change of sovereignty, how- 
ever, Washington promptly denied the 
Nazi claim (see page 5). 

rindi aaedliaiatibdiieaasin 


War Sidelights— 


e Unlucky enough to land in a con- 
veniently cluttered Amsterdam mar- 
ket place, a troop of German para- 
chutists was thoroughly pummeled by 
irate Dutch housewives. When the 
Nazis were captured by a Dutch de- 
tachment, they were too weak to walk. 


@e From now on, the German Sedta 
Air Line and the Dutch Shell Oil 
Company of Quito, Ecuador, will use 
separate elevators. Headed for their 
offices on the same floor, two employ- 
ees of the companies met in the ele- 
vator the day Holland was invaded, 
and each began lambasting the day- 
lights out of the other. 


e D. N. B., official German News 
agency, carried this story on the day 
of the Nazi Lowlands invasion: “The 
German people have determinedly en- 
tered their decisive struggle. Because 
of the gravity of the times no dances 
are allowed.” 





EDUCATION 
“Spin-Proof, Stall-Safe” 


Since the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity began its pilot training program 
last summer, its 9,267 students at 437 
colleges, and their instructors, have 
flown about 13,000,000 miles, with but 
one fatality. 

Precautionary measures adopted by 
the CAA and the Air Safety Board 
have made the pilot training program 
12 times as safe as other non-sched- 
uled flying, which last year had one 
accident every 985,000 miles. But the 
CAA and Safety Board are not satis- 
fied with even this near-perfection, 
and so last week they ordered that a 
group of 60 students should immedi- 
ately start training in planes which 
will be proof against stalling and tail- 
spins, no matter how they are handled. 
Two types of safety planes will be 
used, CAA officials announced, assert- 
ing that nothing they have done to the 
controls in tests has induced these 
planes to spin or stall. 

Many pilot instructors pooh-pooh 
safety planes. They insist that stu- 
dents should learn by experience how 
to handle a plane that will stall or 
spin. The CAA does not share this 
stern view for the youngsters it is 
training. Besides, its members say, 
planes for normal private flying 
should be built to be spin-proof and 
stall-safe. 
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Job Clinic 


Of the 1,350,000 students in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, a large 
majority are concerned about getting 
a job when they graduate. They won- 
der what kind of job to get, how to 
get one, what the requirements are. 
Last week the some 2,300 students of 
the University of Rochester, N. Y., 
were mulling over advice given them 
on these points by 17 of the country’s 
most successful job-getters, job-givers 
and job-makers. 

The clinic to find “New Frontiers in 
American Life’ was a bright idea of 
Rochester’s 39-year-old President Alan 
Valentine, who warned students in ad- 
vance that their 17 mentors, who spoke 
at meetings and round tables, were not 
there to offer them jobs, but to tell 
how and where work might be found 
in America, 

e Frontiers: The speakers all de- 
clared that there are always new 
frontiers, if only people would recog- 
nize them. Most agreed with Dr. Al- 
bert Sobey, director of General Motors 
Institute, who said the New Deal had 
opened new avenues of employment 
in the fields of economic and social re- 
lations. 

@ Inventory of Paradoxes: Clar- 
ence Francis, president of General 
Foods Corporation, told the students 
they could create not only goods, but 
jobs, by helping solve “the great 20th 
century paradox of under-consumption 
and unemployment” in a land of 
plenty. “If manufacturers could sell 
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a housewife 30 cents worth of food for 
25 cents,” he said, the nickel multi- 
plied by others would create hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in new pur- 
chasing power. 

e “Dirty Hands”: The advisors split 
on the value of graduate work after 
coHege, some saying their industries 
put a premium on it, others saying 
they preferred to train their own men. 
But it was emphasized that the op- 
portunities were biggest for students 
who were not afraid of getting “dirty 
hands” at their first jobs. 

@ Youth in the Saddle: The movies 
are hard to crack, but offer big reward 
for young people with “talents, guts 
and perseverance,” said David O. Selz- 
nik, producer of two of the biggest 
moneymakers of the past six months, 
Gone With the Wind and Rebecca. 
Selznik dismissed special courses on 
movies as valueless, suggesting liberal 
arts background instead: “The motion 
picture producer of the future will be 
a man who knows his Shakespeare 
better than any college professor.” He 
called Hollywood “the land of oppor- 
tunity for youth.” 

e “First Great Sale’: Study the 
salesmanship required to land a job, 
David M. Goodrich, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Company, told Rochester stu- 
dents. He. suggested that colleges 
should hire salesmen to coach under- 
graduates on how to make “their first 
great sale” of themselves to an em- 
ployer. 


School Shorts 


@ By far the largest number of 
American students are in U. S. ele- 
mentary schools, the U. S. Office of 
Education reported. There are 22,- 
750,000 children in elementary schools. 
Out of every 100 students, 75 are in 
elementary school, 21 in high school, 
and 4 in college. About 70 per cent of 
the nation’s elementary school chil- 
dren live in the country or in small 
towns, 


G Speaking at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., W. H. Cowley, 
president of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., declared the educated man of 
today should have six specific skills: 
(1) ability to speak one’s own language 
correctly and effectively in conver- 
sation and on one’s own feet before 
an audience; (2) ability to read one’s 
own language with reasonable speed 
and comprehension; (3) ability to 
write a clear and well-organized expo- 
sition in one’s own language; (4) 
ability to read a foreign language with 
facility; (5) ability to think ciearly 
from a given set of facts; (6) ability to 
work and live with other people. 





q To determine whether Balti- 
more, Md., grammar school students 
have musical talent, Osmar P. Stein- 
wald, supervisor of instrumental music 
in the public schools, distributes 50- 
cent flutes among them. The flute- 
distribution program, he says, has 
weeded out musical misfits, led to 
the discovery of musical prodigies and 
also developed finger and mental co- 
ordination. 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Coronagraph at Climax 


When an eclipse of the sun is due, 
astronomers pack their equipment and 
race to those vantage spots where the 
total eclipse may be observed. Though 
such places are frequently remote 
and the expeditions expensive, as- 
tronomers welcome them because 
only during eclipses have they been 
able to study the sun’s corona. 

The corona, a gaseous envelope 
surrounding the sun, reveals innumer- 
able facts about the sun’s behavior 
and make-up. But though its stream- 
ers shoot out for millions of miles, 
the corona is only one-millionth as 
bright as the sun and therefore its 
light is “swallowed up” in ordinary 
circumstances. Except when eclipses 
black out the sun’s overpowering 
brightness, astronomers are unable to 
study the corona itself. 

Last week, however, Dr. Donald H. 
Menzel, Harvard astro-physicist, was 


—Science Facts 


HE Antarctic Continent was dis- 

covered 100 years ago by Lieu- 
tenant Charles Wilkes of the U. S, 
Navy. On a four-year map-making 
expedition begun in 1838, Wilkes 
not only mapped 1,600 miles of 
Antarctic coastline, but also 200 Pa- 
cific Ocean islands and 800 miles of 
streams and coasts in Oregon Ter- 
ritory ... @ Scientists can repro- 
duce the light of a firefly arti- 
ficially, but chemicals required to 
equal the light of three fireflies cost 
about 50 cents ...e@ One hundred 
million-year-old tracks of herbivor- 
ous sauropod dinosaurs, found in 
Texas by a WPA paleontological 
survey, measure 32 inches, or al- 
most three feet, from heel to toe 
... @ 6,043 new physicians were 
licensed to practice in the U. S, last 
year, 




















on his way to Climax, Colo., where be- 
fore summer’s end he expects to be 
able to make daily observations of the 
corona—without benefit of eclipses. At 
Fremont Pass, 11,318 feet up in the 
Rockies, Harvard University is build- 
ing the world’s highest observatory. 
There Dr. Menzel will install the only 
coronagraph in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the third in the world. 
Harvard’s coronagraph, three years 
in the making, is based on the original 
instrument invented by Bernard Lyot, 
French astronomer. Essentially, it is 
a telescope with a screen to mask the 
sun, thereby creating an _ artificial 
eclipse. Among the improvements in 
the Harvard instrument is use of the 
“invisible glass” technique to cut 
down reflections and scattered light. 
With the sun itself blacked out, the 
Climax observatory will be able to 
take day-by-day photographs showing 
changes in the sun’s corona. The co- 
ronagraph studies, Dr. Menzel pointed 





out, may enable scientists to predict 
magnetic storms such as disrupted 
radio, telephone and wire services |as! 
Easter week-end. There is a distinc: 
relationship, he said, between su 
magnetic storms and the activities 
the corona, possibly because upheay- 
als in the corona shoot streams o{ 
electronic particles at the earth. 


“Typhoid Sally” 


Typhoid fever is a disease which 
may be spread by “carriers”—persons 
who have recovered from it, bu 
whose bodies still carry typhoid 
germs to infect new victims, The most 
notorious carrier was “Typhoid Mary” 
Mallon, a cook, who caused 54 typhoid 
cases, three fatal. 

Repeatedly breaking regulations 
against carriers handling food, afte: 
her case was discovered in 1907, she 
was confined to New York City’s 
Riverside Hospital for life in 1915 
She died there in 1938, denying to the 
end that she had ever had typhoid. Las! 
week the New York State Health De- 
partment announced her’ successo 
among the State’s 400 known carriers. 
“Typhoid Sally,” likewise a cook, had 
caused 11 known cases, said the De- 
partment. A carrier for 49 years, she is 
believed to have the longest typhoii- 
carrying record in the nation. 

When her case was first discovered 
in 1925, Sally was 57 and working 
in the kitchen of a New York hote! 
It was learned that at the age of 23 
she had suffered a severe illness, then 
diagnosed as malaria, but since be- 
lieved to have been typhoid. 

Prevented from working at the hote! 
by the section of the New York sani- 
tary code which forbids carriers to 
handle food for any persons outside 
their immediate family, Sally moved 
to her husband’s farm. In 1926 cases 
of typhoid were traced to milk which 
she had handled. In 1928 other cases 
were traced to a salad she had pre- 
pared, 

Then for 10 years only one case was 
reported caused by her. But last fal! 
another case was traced to Sally. [ts 
patience worn, the Health Departmen! 
convicted her under the sanitary code, 
and she was fined $25, Last week the 
Department revealed that she was 
under the supervision of a department- 
al physician, who inspects her eve: 
three months. 


Medical Meeting 


Two weeks ago the New York 
State Medical Society held its 134th 
annual meeting in New York Cil) 
During its four-day session the So- 
ciety elected Dr. James M. Flynn 0! 
Rochester as president, and listened 


h 


to discussions on a wide range 0! 
topics, including these: 

e Baldness: For certain types of 
baldness, reported Drs. George G. A'- 
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drews and A. Brooks Abshier, “the re- 
sults achieved by liver extract injec- 
tions and a high caloric diet supple- 
mented by vitamin therapy have been 
striking.” 

e Cold for Cancer: In 100 cases, 
reported Dr. Lawrence W. Smith of 
Philadelphia, the new chilling treat- 
ment for cancer had indicated marked 
success. Local chilling of cancerous 
spots, at temperatures of 40 to 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, had in many cases 
“reduced the cancer in size,” and in 
some had “almost completely de- 
stroyed (the tumor) within a period 
of six to twelve weeks.” Frozen sleep 
treatment, in which the entire body is 
chilled to temperatures as low as 75 
degrees, has been “disappointing in- 
sofar as complete destruction of the 
cancer was concerned.” But it alle- 
viated pain for a majority of cases, 
Dr. Smith said, and retarded the de- 
velopment of the cancer, 

e Insulin for Minds: By using 
small daily doses of insulin, instead 
of the large doses which produce deep 
shock, 81 per cent of the mental cases 
treated showed “definite improve- 

ent” said Drs. Philip Polatin, Hy- 
man Spotnitz and Benjamin Wiesal of 
the New York Psychiatric Institute, 
Patients with organic mental disor- 
ders manifested unusual improve- 
nent,” they reported. 

e Between Meals: It is “desirable 
to eat between meals and at bedtime, 
not necessarily fattening foods, but 
something to keep the stomach from 
vetting irritable and to keep the body 
tissues in balance,” Dr. Albert F. R. 
Andresen told the Society’s meeting 
for laymen, “either some milk or fruit 
juice, with a few crackers, a piece of 
bread, or some powdered plain gela- 
tin.’ With a normal diet (including 
cereal, milk, eggs, butter, fruit, cooked 
nd raw vegetables, meats and fish), 
he added, “it is not usually necessary 
lo take drug-store vitamins.” 

i 


Capsules 


Gg “Drunkometer” tests conducted 
last week by the Greater New York 
Safety Council show that three drinks, 
while not producing actual drunken- 
ess, are enough to rule the average 
ute driver off the road. Tests on 10 
ien and 10 women also showed that 
um is the most potent drink, with 
in, Scotch, rye and brandy following 
n order. 


@ Gano Dunn, president of Cooper 
nion and the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corporation, predicts that atomic 
energy will be used industrially with- 
1 the next 10 or 20 years, claiming 
the recent experiments at Columbia 
niversity and the University of Min- 
esota that isolated U-235 have made 
uch a scientific advance a certainty 
PATHFINDER, May 18). 


g Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor of 
iochemistry at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
ersity, Baltimore, Md., declares pro- 
eins from meat are essential to hu- 
an welfare and cannot be replaced 
by those from vegetable sources. 











Heat on Hopson 


In 1922, Howard Colwell Hopson be- 
gan to rise in the business world. In 
that year, he gained control of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
a small concern. 

In the next 13 years, Hopson, a man 
of tremendous energy, became one of 
the greatest public utility magnates in 
the nation. By 1935, his Associated 
Gas & Electric was a tremendous util- 
ity holding company system valued 
at $1,000,000,000 and serving 6,200 com- 
munities in 20 states. 

Last January, however, under pro- 
visions of the Public Utiling Holding 
Company Act, Hopson was forbidden 
to milk his subsidiary companies of in- 
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International 


Hopson Pleaded Not Guilty 


terests and dividends for the benefit of 
his top concern—the A. G. & E, Com- 
pany. As a result, the A. G. & E. Com- 
pany went into bankruptcy. 

Last week, the government had put 
the heat on the pudgy, bald, 58-year- 
old Hopson himself. After several 
months’ investigation, a Federal grand 
jury indicted him on charges of de- 
frauding 300,000 investors in his con- 
cerns of more than $20,000,000. Indict- 
ed with him as co-conspirators were 
three of his business associates. If 
convicted on all 18 counts in the in- 
dictment, to which he pleaded not 


guilty, Hopson would be liable to 92, 


years in prison and $28,000 in fines. 





Whaling Regulations 


The modern whaling industry is a 
big business. Between 1620 and 1920, 
an estimated 1,000,000 whales were 
taken throughout the world, while 
between 1919 and 1938, the total taken 
was 543,622—half as many in 20 years 
as were taken during the preceding 
three centuries. 


BUSINESS, FARM 





During the 1938-39 whaling season, 
all nations engaged in whaling main- 
tained, 34 floating ship factories, two 
shore stations, and 281 whale-catch- 
ers—smal] craft manned by crews,of 
13 and commonly known as “killer 
boats”—in Antarctic waters, virtually 
the last stronghold of the whale, In 
the 1937-38 season alone, 54,664 
whales were captured and destroyed. 
During the last whaling season (1939- 
40) more than 11,000 men were en- 
gaged “in Antarctic whaling. 

In the early, romantic days of whal- 
ing, there were no restrictions on 
whalers. But with the development of 
new whaling methods, such as the 
“floating factories” (so-called because 
the ship is equipped to butcher and 
reduce the blubber to graded oil on 
the spot) conservation restrictions 
have become necessary. In 1936, vari- 
ous nations of the world competing 
in the whaling industry reached an 
international agreement governing 
their work. Provided the general rules 
agreed upon were not broken, each 
nation was left free to form its own 
whaling regulations. As a partner to 
the agreement, the United States, 
through the Interior Department, last 
week issued its 1940 regulations. 
Among its provisions were these: 

e Anyone engaged in whaling must 
obtain a license from the Interior Sec- 
retary costing $1,000, plus licenses for 
extra killer boats costing $250 each, 

e “All parts of the whale must be 
completely uitilized.” Purpose of this 
is to prevent waste. Today, virtually 
every part of the whale but its spout 
is useful. Its bones are used for meal 
and fertilizer, its meat for animal and 
human consumption, and its oils for a 
variety of uses—from cosmetics and 
soap to lubricants for guns, 

e U.S. Coast Guard inspectors will 
be put on all factory ships to see that 
suckling calves are not taken, that 
mothers accompanied by calves are 
not killed, and that whales are taken 
within the required size limits, 


Briefs 


@ To get rid of part of the 86,000,- 
000 bushels of corn it holds under 
government corn-loan foreclosures on 
the foreign market, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week that it would release 20,000,000 
bushels under an export subsidy. It 
will be sold to exporters at 20 to 25 
cents a bushel below what was loaned 
on the grain, causing the government 
a loss of $6,000,000. 


—————__ >=  —--—™ 


G In the first quarter of 1940, cash 
farm income, including government 
payments, was 12 per cent greater than 
in the same period last year, the Agri- 
culture Department reported. It 
amounted to $1,987,000,000, compared 
with $1,773,000,000 during the first 
quarter of 1939. 
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EDITORIAL 


Wolf, Lamb, Wild Boar, Fox & Preparedness 


N THIS moment of crisis—crisis not only for Europe 

but for America and the whole world—old Aesop pops 
up with singular appositeness. In two of his grotesquely 
humorous fables, he says things that deserve the attention 
of everybody—especially the attention of those people in 
this country who feel that everything will be all right just 
as long as we preach pious pacifism and place our faith 
in popgun preparedness. 

Once upon a time, Aesop relates, a Wolf came upon a 
Lamb straying from the flock, and felt some compunction 
about taking the life of so helpless a creature without a 
plausible excuse; and so he cast about for a grievance and 
said at last, “Last year, sirrah, you grossly insulted me.” 
“That is impossible, sir,’ bleated the Lamb, “for | wasn’t 
born then.” “Well,” retorted the Wolf, “you feed in my 
pastures.” “That cannot be,” replied the Lamb, “for | 
have never yet tasted grass.” “You drink from my spring, 
then,” continued the Wolf. “Indeed, sir,” said the poor 
Lamb, “I have never yet drunk anything but my mother’s 
milk.” “Well, anyhow,” said the Wolf, “I’m not going 
without my dinner”: and he sprang upon the Lamb and 
devoured it without more ado. 


In all likelihood, news of this incident traveled far and 
wide, eventually reaching a certain land across the seas. 
At any rate, Aesop later on tells the second pertinent 
fable. A Wild Boar, he says, was engaged in whetting 
its tusks upon the trunk of a tree in the forest, when a 
Fox came by and, seeing what it was at, said to the Boar, 
“Why are you doing that, pray? The huntsmen are not 
out today, and there are no other dangers at hand that 1 
can see.” “Perhaps that is true, my friend,” replied the 
Boar, “but the instant my life is in danger I shall need to 
use my tusks. There'll be no time to sharpen them then.” 


ESOP here needs no interpretation. As far as Amer- 
A icans go, the meaning of his two fables is crystal-clear. 
A Wolf named Hitler stalks abroad, and the Lambs die 
bloodily one by one, while on this side of the water Foxes 
without wit still feel we are growing too excited about 
dangers they cannot—or will not—see. But despite the 
Foxes, it is reassuring to note that America in general is 
beginning to feel just as the Wild Boar 
felt—to prepare before it is too late, 
to prepare as we never have prepared 
before. 


For the truth js, the big, blunt truth 
is, that the United States is smack up 
against a crisis in its foreign affairs. 
Let us not delude ourselves on this 
point. No wishful thinking can change 
the situation one iota. No talk about 
protective oceans to our east and west, 
no puerile shouts about the invulner- 
ability of our shores, can silence the 
crying fact that our country is part of 
a world and civilization now threat- 
ened with revolutionary death. 


In® this, Hitler is not the only one 
with whom we must reckon. After 
the Wolf, there may come the Jackals 
and Vultures—a possibility we must 
not overlook, a possibility so implicit 
in this crisis that it may become a 
probability overnight. In this sense, 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


The Time Has Come to Be Toughminded 


the war abroad has to be regarded as something much 
more than a mere war. It has to be regarded as a struggle 
between revolutionary forces on one side and stalus quo 
forces on the other. The revolution is directed at the 
great empires of Britain, France and Holland. More than 
that, it is directed at the democratic way of life throughou! 
the world, at the Christian concept of mankind, at stand- 
ards and values whose destruction would mean the de- 
struction of individual human liberty. In sum, it is 4 
nihilistic drive full of enormous dangers for the kind of 
society, politics and economics that now are ours. 

As Americans, as a people ardently believing in ow: 
Bul of Rights, we must recognize that our fortunes a: 
tied up with those of the status quo. If the Allies fal! 
before the Nazi fire, our position will be an unenviable 
one, and our land will be brought face to face with forces 
of nothing less than a convulsive nature. It must be 
remembered that the totalitarian powers have more in 
common with each other than with anybody else. It must 
be remembered that the dictatorships of Germany, Ital) 
Russia and Japan are as one in their desire to annihilate 
democracy and make over the world. Accordingly, it is 
not a silly or wild imagining to say that these four may 
yet form a brutish coalition to strike together in an effort 
to rip apart the status quo, redistribute the earth’s wealth 
among themselves, and then impose their defiling ideolo- 
gies on four spheres of influence—one German, one Ital- 
ian, one Russian and one Japanese. 





AR from being either wild or silly, this possibility must 
be well weighed by the United States government. 
Why? Of what concern is it to us that the British, French 
and Dutch empires may be destroyed? Let the Foxes raise 
the questions, but let the Wild Boars look to their tusks 
and let them look now, at once! This is a hard world and 
the time has come for Americans to be toughminded and 
alert, for our worries at this point embrace the whole 
Western Hemisphere, wherever our Monroe Docrtine 
logically applies. 

The Fox may ask “why?” and pause for reply, but the 
Wild Boar, remembering the story of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, will pause for nothing—he wil! 
whet his tusks while the witless Fox 
does nothing but wait for answers. 
Actually, America already knows the 
answers. It knows, for example, that 
by Trojan Horses, Fifth Columns, ide 
ological infiltration and econemic pres 
sure, some parts of South Americs 
might quickly be made into areas ol 
revolution, bases for further aggres- 
sion, and crisis spots in our hemis- 
pherical defense. If the Allies fall, ours 
will be mankind’s last great democra- 
cy, and it will be a democracy at bay. 
If the Allies fall, aggression and revo 
lution may soon boil over into our par! 
of the world, and the dark totalitarian 
evil of this age will press upon us di- 
rectly. We must prepare now for 
that eventuality. Dreamy-eyed neu- 
trality simply does not work. America 
must emulate the Wild Boar, and any- 
one who makes politics of this issue 
will be guilty of subversive mendacity. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Deadly Dessert 
‘7 E TAKE a quiet pride in the fact 
\ that our readers—and this we 
ther from letters received—are as 
ventive a group as you will find in 
erica. So, to them, we toss out a 
nt worth mulling over. It is this: 
you can invent a bird shot that will 
solve upon striking water, the Bu- 
eau of Biological Survey in Washing- 
) will welcome you with open arms. 
The Bureau worries about many 
ings, but about nothing more intense- 
than the health of our wild ducks. 
veryone knows, of course, that lead 
iot is very bad for a duck when the 
o meet in mid-air. The ducks prob- 
bly know that, too. But some per- 
rse and fatal fascination seems to 
iw them back to the pellets that 
ve missed. 
lo put it plainly, the ducks eat them. 
We do not charge that the ducks gob- 
ble down the shot to express contempt 
for the hunters who have missed. In 
ct, we doubt that the ducks are con- 
cious that they are swallowing the 
shot, for they are wise birds, and 
ould surely know that lead is as 
idly to the duck when taken for 
essert as when taken on the wing. 
But, since ducks have no molars 
ith which to masticate their food, 
hey gulp down quantities of gravel to 
srind it up. In places that have been 
hot over, the gravel is all mixed up 
ith shot. The ducks swallow the 
hot along with the gravel—and, alas, 
lead poisoning sets. in. 
For instance, in Illinois last winter 
ere were reports that the severe 
eather had caused a lot of ducks to 
tarve. The Bureau examined 41 sup- 
sedly starved ducks. It found that 
of them had died of lead poisoning 
m gulping down bird shot. 
The Bureau can’t stop the ducks 
m eating gravel; nor can they pre- 
nt lead pellets from dropping in 
he feeding grounds. So now they are 
irching for a bird shot that will dis- 
lve when it hits water. If you hap- 
1 to know the answer, you'll be 
ing both the birds and the govern- 
nt a favor by sending it to the 
ireau of Biological Survey, Wash- 
ston, D. C. 





New Deal for Ears 


] EPRESENTATIVE Leonard W. 
Schuetz of Illinois is a Democrat. 
doubt he has listened, often impa- 
itly, or just plain bored, when 
use Republicans rose to blast the 
New Deal. But we suspect that from 
w on, Schuetz will be first to lead 
‘ applause when a Republican makes 
particularly ringing speech. 
Not that Schuetz has changed his po- 
cal principles. But he gives credit 
here credit is due. And so he is the 
t to admit that he owes his hearing 
Republican oratory. Yes, sir!—to 








International 


Schuetz: It Made Him “Go Goofy” 


nothing but old-fashioned, high-volt- 
age, double-action, New Deal-hating 
Republican oratory. 

Congressman Schuetz, you see, had 
been deaf in his left ear since birth, 
and no one likes to be deaf, even 
though it does help filter out a lot of 
noisy oratory of the House. Well, 
about a week ago, while the House 
was discussing the Wages and Hours 
Bill, Schuetz put his deaf ear to the 
best use. He turned it toward the 
microphone as Congressman John 
Taber, New York Republican, began a 
speech against the Wages and Hours 
Law, which makes Taber pretty mad. 

Taber has a stentorian voice, and 
when he gets mad, he uses it. Sud- 
denly, really warmed up to the Wage- 
Hour attack, he grabbed the micro- 
phone, pulled it toward him, and 
shouted his angriest epithets into it. 

This tremendous blast of sound 
whammed into Schuetz’s deaf left ear 
like a charge of buckshot. It made him, 
Schuetz said afterwards, “go goofy.” 
He rose unsteadily from his seat and 
staggered outside the House Chamber 
where he dropped on a bench. Just 
then someone opened the chamber 
door. Once again Taber roared his 
denunciation into the microphone. 
Once again Schuetz “went goofy.” 

A few minutes later he recovered, 
and walked back into the House cham- 
ber. He sat down. An incredulous 
smile lit up his face. For the ear 
which had been deaf since birth now 
heard perfectly. Not only that, but 
ihe hearing of his right ear was like- 
wise improved. 

We imagine that from now on there 
will be a full gallery in the House 
whenever Taber is going to talk. We 
can see the audience, leaning toward 
the gallery rail—all cupping their 
hands to their slightly deaf ears, all 
hoping that some piece of New Deal 
legislation is going to stir the terrible 
wrath, and lift the mighty voice, of 
the gentleman from New York. 

















STAMP COLLECTORS! 
SUMMER 
TIME 
SPECIAL 


which we be- 
lieve to be un- 
paralleled! It 
contains: 1 ICE- 
LAND showing 
Codfish; 1 VAT- 
ICAN; 1 SLO- 
VAKIA & 2 
ITALIAN Com- 
mems; 2 ETHI- 
OPIA PICTORIALS; 2 CHINESE WAR PRO- 
VISIONALS; GT. BRITAIN CORONATION; 25 
diff. beautiful FRENCH COLONIALS; 3 ECUA- 
DOR pictorials; 1 rare VENEZUELA; 1 POLAND 
White House; 2-19th century OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE mosaic; bi-colored CEYLON scenery; 1 
NETHERLAND “laughing boy’’; 1 BOSNIA com- 
mem; 2 very old CHILI classics; 31 diff. RUSSIA 
(monarchist, Communist, Turkish Offices, S8i- 
beria, Ukraine & Far Eastern Republic), DUKE 
OF WINDSOR set; 5 CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1 SAN 
MARINO; 2 beautiful QUEEN ASTRID & KING 
ALBERT MOURNING; Countries at War, etc., 
188 all different stamps exactly as described 
above will be sent for only 10c, to serious new 
approval applicants and with it you will receive 
absolutely FREE: a fine accurate perforation 
gauge and a watermark detector. 

FRASEK CO., Dept. 38, White Plains, New York 


ne et 
























































Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 


ance Co., 83 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 
It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 
And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 
Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just ’ 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 


LESSONS IN i} 
ROLL-PILM CAMERA US et Why g0 
spoiling film and taking pictures that don’t turn an 
successfully . . . when it’s so easy to take striking 
snapshots that delight everyone? Amazing FREE 


book—‘‘Picture Taking Made Easier’’—corrects 
your picture errors—at once! Absolutely indi- 


re ae, Ty 


vidual criticism of every roll of film you send us 


for developing and printing! No extra charge for 
this new service! Paste this ad on penny post- 
card with your name and address and mail now to 


ROYALTONE, INC. DEPT. 112A,37 WEST 
57th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


Railway Postal / 
Clerks FRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 
/ 
$158-$225 Dept. F172, Rochester, N. Y. 
MONTH & Sirs: Rush to me, without charge 
£ (1) 32 page book with list of Gov- 











Many other ernment Jobs for men, women, 18 i 
Government © to 50. (2) Tell me how to qual- 
Jobs. ify for a Position. ‘ 
Mail coupen TREES oc cnvccedegcsiengcosecanceanl . 

» sure. I GRIND, 0050406 durmenenininaiin 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Etiquette Violations 


Here is a good game—a laugh-pro- 
ducer for any party, providing the 
guests are old friends and know how 
to’'take a ribbing. But to be on the 
safe side, explain its purpose to each 
guest, stating that it is all in fun and 
that no hard feelings are supposed to 
occur. 

As the guests arrive, warn them that 
up to the time refreshments are served 
they must be on their Ps and Qs be- 
cause they will be watched closely 
for breaches of etiquette; that a “so- 
cial code” has previously been pre- 
pared by a committee, and that the 
code is known only to the unknown 
committee members who do_ the 
watching. 

At refreshment time the names of 
all etiquette violators are announced. 
Almost any breach of the code in 
wearing apparel, laughing, conversa- 
tion, courtesy, actions, and so on may 
be criticized. Strange rules of eti- 
quette may be manufactured and the 
infractions exaggerated if the one be- 
ing criticized can take it. If advice 
to the wise is sufficient, however, go 
2asy on touchy persons. 

a NRE, 0 


Brain Teaser 


Two cowboys were sent out on a 
ranch to round up a herd of cattle. 
At one time in the search for the 


Self-Test 


FINDER. 
affairs. 
being 100 points. 


@ (1) Congressmen are _ frequently 
bored by one another’s speeches. Why, 
last week, was one Representative 
glad that he was within range of an- 
other Representative’s voice?) Who 
were the two Congressmen? (Credit 
5 points for each correct answer.) 


@ (2) What is a coronagraph? A 
cigar-making machine? A telescope? 
Or a device used by doctors to record 
heart beats? 


@ (3) What does peripatetic mean? 
A man who throws fits? A medicine 
for sore throats? Or a person who 
journeys hither and thither to preach 
or sell? 


@ (4) Dorothy Thompson last week 
said President Roosevelt should be 
elected for a third term. True or 
false? 

@ (5) Which one of these spoke the 
words, “The answer is negative”: 
(1) President Roosevelt, when asked 
by reporters if he cared to comment 
on the third term; (2) Foreign Min- 
ister Paul Spaak of Belgium, in reply 
to the German Ambassador’s demand 


p. 10; (3)—p. 2; (4)—p. 6; (5)—p. 
(9)—p. 5; (10)—>p. 6. 





HE following questions are based on the material in this issue of PATH- 
They may be used to test your friends’ knowledge of current 
Award 10 points for each correct answer, the highest possible total 


NSWERS to the preceding questions will be found in stories beginning on 
the following pages of this week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)—p. 13; (2)— 





cattle the two horses they were riding 
were just 20 miles apart. At that dis- 
tance they started toward each other 
at the rate of 10 miles an hour. At 
the same time a horsefly started flying 
back and forth from one horse to 
the other at the rate of 15 miles per 
hour. Now the question is: How far 
did the horsefly fly before the two 
horses met? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—One bicycle 
cost $40 and the other $60. 
i 


Smiles 


Little Elmer—Dad, what do you call 
a man who drives an automobile? 

Dad—lIt all depends on how near he 
comes to hitting me, son. 

Mistress (to cook)—Bridget, I don’t 
like to mention it, but it seems to me 
that the food in the kitchen disap- 
pears very rapidly. 

Bridget—Well, ma’am, Ah admits Ah 
has a good hearty appetite, but no one 
has ever accused me of bein’ gorgeous. 


Friend—How many people work in 
your office? 

Cutting—Well, about half of them, 
I should say. 


Nurse—Your're the father of triplets. 
Politician—I don’t believe it. I de- 
mand a recount, 













that Belgium become a German pro- 
tectorate; or, (3) the Japanese Pre- 
mier, when Japanese Army chieftans 
demanded that he issue a declaration 
taking over the Dutch East Indies? 











e@ (6) Where was the first adhesive 
postage stamp put into governmental 
use? In Great Britain? In the Unit- 
ed States? Or in Germany? When 
was it first used? (Credit 5 points 
for each correct answer.) 











e (7) In how many states covered 
by the PATHFINDER poll do the 
Democrats show greater’ strength 
than the Republicans? 









@ (8) How many whales were taken 
during the 1937-38 whaling season? 
Less than 2,000? Or 14,733? Or 54,645? 








e (9) Who was the first man to 
break the news of the German in- 
vasion of The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ? 










e (10) What two important raw ma- 
terials does the United States import 
from the Dutch East Indies? 














(6)—p. 16; (7)—p. .3; (8)—p. 11; 














PATHFINDER 


Dinocan—When the Judge ruled 
that Berzam had to pay alimony, hoy 
did he feel about it? 

Dzudi—Chagrined, 

Dinocan—And how did his wife fee! 
about it? 

Dzudi—She grinned. 


Boogy—You know, of course, that 
girls may be divided into two class: 
—the goods and the bads? 

Woogy—Certainly, but what of i! 

Boogy—Oh, nothing; only some f: 
lows never seem to get caught wit! 
the goods. 


Alford—So your father says that the 
way we behave we should be in an i 
stitution? 

Nancy—Yes, dear, the institution 
marriage. 


Father—What’s the idea, Katherin 
running after boys all the time? 

Katherine—Why, Dad, I don’t do 
that. 

Father —Oh, but you do. Why 
vou’re getting absolutely beau-legge: 








FASHIONS 





ties worn by visitors at the New York World’s F 
but one of the most practical is the new hoode 
“Slick Slicker’’ transparent Pliofilm rain cape 
makes summer rains a joy, because if you're ca 
in a sudden shower, just bring out your “‘Slick S! 
er’’ and you'll be snug and dry. You can car’ 
easily in one of those big handbags that women ca!' 
nowadays. Folds into a small, compact package 
the lightest rain cape imaginable; it weighs but 
oz., fold it. crush it, or just bunch it together 
can’t hurt it. It is made of clear Pliofilm an 
trimmed with blue, red, wine, green, or yellow b 
ing; 48 inches long, one size fits everybody. 









Send $1.00 for each raincape. Write clearly your 
mame, address and color desired. Send orders t° 
Pathfinder Merchandise Service Bureau, 12°! 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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| Opportunities 


ve you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
ou want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 

aders in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 

fourteen words. Each initial and group of 

figures, as well as each part of the name and 

address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 









BABY CHICKS _ 





00,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY. Big egg producing 
tock. Can make immediate shipment of Barred, 
ite Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 

ngtons, AAA grade $6.25-100; Cockerels $5.95; 
iets $8.25. English White, Brown Leghorns, An- 
as $6.25; Cockerels $2.75; Pullets $11.95. Heavy 
xed $5.50. Assorted $4.75. We pay postage, guar- 
ee live delivery. Turkey Poults, May delivery, 
6.50-100. Ducklings $11.95. Free catalog. Jackson 
inty Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. 


BODY SUPPORTS 


Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 
invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
Automatic Air Cushion assists 
No hard pads or springs. 
Write for 

Brooks 





PTURED? 
ew truss 
dly sent on trial. 
ire to close opening. 
e-to-measure. Never sold in stores. 

fidential information in plain envelope. 
pany, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
th all the trade you can attend to? Then become 
ot correctionist, and in a few weeks big 
me in service fees—not medical, or chiropody 
terms for home training, no further capital need- 
goods to buy, no agency. Address—Spencer 
532 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


__ CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS “s 
LES—A LARGE FREE BOOK. Piles or Fistula suf- 
é should send for this book. Free. Write Mc- 
1082 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


COOK BOOK 


PAGE COOK BOOK—5,000 tested Receipts—230 
lustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideal 
woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
anced meals, Formerly sold for $10.00; yours for 
$2.39; Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 

ice, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C 

INS rR ON 

-$115 MONTH. MEN—WOMEN. Get U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Jobs. Prepare now for announced exam- 
tions. Particulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 

Rochester, N. 

MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 

WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
Ve buy 35c lb. We paid B. A. E. $1630.73. 40 Page 


k Pree. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seat- 
Wash. 
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Clinic, 












MEDICAL <= 


THERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
ders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
k and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
nervousness, etc? These are symptoms of a 
us disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
klet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
tment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
« PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEDICAL CLINICS __ 


N PAST 40: Frequent night rising, nervousness, 
rning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc., 
indicate a serious condition. Our informative 
well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
detail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 
1 postcard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
rn mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
‘Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas, 


ES RELIEVED AT HOME. Let me tell you of 
y mild, painless, inexpensive treatment. Twenty- 
t years head physician of one of America’s finest 








tal clinics. Write today for Free Trial offer. Dr 

nson, Desk 841, 1324 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
_MISCELLANEOUS 

CK DATED MAGAZINES — Domestic, foreign, 

icy, art. Catalog 10c (refunded first order). Cice- 

s Magazines, 863 Ist Ave., New York. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS— Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
‘ Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence A 
OE37 Adams 









I n, Registered Patent Attorney, 
ding, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful Natural 
or Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


VO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
rgements, eight lifetime prints, 25c Prompt 
etul. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, Box 


F, LaCrosse, Wis. 
OMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
eight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
nts each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
OLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
1pon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, Box 
5T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ARANTEED. Film “developed, 16 prints, 2 En- 
urgements 25c. 20 prints 25c Quality Photo, Hutch- 

















n, Kansas. 

- PRIZE 1s : 
N PRIZE MONEY: Booklet—‘“Successful Contest- 
ng’’—shows how. 10¢c postpaid. Bulletin listing 


0,000.00 prizes included. World Publishers, 4515-P 
tage Grove, Chicago. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


LY TWO SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER $1200.00 





onthly profits. Auto tools. Every mechanic a 
pect. 95% virgin. $50.00 sales makes $36.00 
fits. New. Proven. Protected territory to pro- 


ers. 


eb. 


Year around demand. Mesco, Beaver City, 





HOUSEHOLD © 
English Monkey 


Since many people enjoy beer dur- 
ing hot weather, here is something 
to serve with it—English Monkey, In 
spite of its name it is not a bad con- 
coction, 

















To make English Monkey, first heat 
half a cup of diced cheese with a piece 
of butter about the size of an egg. 
Then stir in a cup of bread crumbs 
soaked in a cup of milk. Cook this 
mixture for five minutes, then add a 
beaten egg, half a teaspoon salt, a 
little red pepper and cook another five 
minutes. Serve on toast or crackers. 


Washing a Rug 


Rugs in constant use frequently be- 
come badly soiled. Thus they should 
be washed occasionally to clean them 
and freshen the colors. 

First step in washing a 
course, is to sweep it. Then make a 
soft jelly by dissolving one medium 
bar of mild soap (shaved) in three 
quarts of hot water and add one table- 
spoon household ammonia. Beat this 
mixture until a good lather forms, then 
spread some of it on a small area of 
the rug (three square feet). Apply it 
with a brush, using a circular motion 
to wash the nap of the rug. 

Next, scrape off the suds with the 
dull edge of a knife or spatula and im- 
mediately go over this same area with 
a cloth wrung from warm water to re- 
move the soap. Continue this treat- 
ment, taking a new area each time, 
until the whole rug has been washed. 
Then place it where it will dry quick- 
ly and thoroughly before relaying. 





rug, of 
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Week’s Hints 


@ Grass stains can be removed from 
summer’s white linens and cottons by 
rubbing them with molasses before 
washing, 





@ To keep kitchen and bathroom 
nickel faucets bright, rub them daily 


with cleansing tissue or other paper. 
@ Crumbs from left-over. muffins, 


cake and bread make a good crust for 
baked or scalloped dishes. 





t SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn m 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Lo 


Angeles, Calif. 





ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for imme 
diate consideration, publication. Music Corpora 
tion. Dept. N 10, Portland, Ore 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 
SILK DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats, 35c. Bargain 
on Used Clothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 


Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AUTOMATIC 
LL, 


Takes and finishes 
and WHITE, or 


ha. itful BLACK 
Sepia direct positive 
photographs, size 2'2’'x31, Pictures 
develope in daylight in one minute. 
NOT TIN TYPES. Guaranteed not to 
fade Simple instructions teach you 
quickly. Take photos everywhere 
friends, neighbors, parks, beaches, etc. 
Travel and make money. Every day is 
pay day with P. D. Q. About $60 starts 
you. FOR DETAILS 
P. D. Q. CAMERA CO. 
109 E. 35th St., Dept. 21, Chicage, Ml. 









with the aid of 
SAYMAN'S 
Vegetable Wonder Soap 
Its rich, foamy lather 
insures fresh, attrac- 
tive daintiness. Send 
for free sample. Sayman, 
Dept. 11-L, St. Lowis, Mo, 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, 
Are Welding, Acetylene Welding, etc., Let us train you 
to be an expert Auto-Diesel Mechanic and help you get a 
good job. The cost to you is reasonable. Learn on modern 
equipment with tools under experienced instructors. Real 
shop work. Steam-heated huildings. Room and board in 
our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto- Diese School, Dept. 57, Nashuile Tenn, 








y ». Learn Profitable Profession 
oe BUR UR aii 


f Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinati 
profession of Swedish Massage run as high as 40 
to $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
} offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariume and private patients come to 
those who qualify through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
epecialists. Write for Anatomy C 

and booklet—They're FREE 


THE College of Swedish Mas 
30 E. Adams St., Dept.569, 4 
( Successor to National Co betramsisinn of Macane? 












FOUR-FOLD WAY TO 


SCALP COMFORT 


REMOVE LOOSE DANDRUFF 


To help the looks of your hair and remove 
loose dandruff, just use En-ar-co. Quickly it 
stimulates the surface circulation—and good 
circulation is vital to a good head of hair. It 
lifts up and dissolves the loose dandruff—it’s 
just grand for the hair. 
At all druggists or send 
10c for trial size to 
National Remedy Co., 
55 West 42nd Street. 


N. Y. C. Dept. P-20, 
a EN-AR-CO 
a er ee 


Don’t Suffer 
GAS PAINS 


Mrs. Ruby Lee Jones writes, “J suffered so from 
indigestion that at times the gas pressure 
would almost draw me double. I took Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery for a 
time and was relieved of this distressing 
condition.” 


R over 70 years, countless thousands 

who suffered from bloat, gas pains and 
similar indigestion distress have taken Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery over a 
period of time—and have been amazed at the 
relief it brought. 

For this great medicine, formulated by a 
practicing physician, acts on the true basic 
principle to relieve such indigestion—by stim- 
ulating the flow of gastric juices. This assists 
you to digest your food better; more thor- 
oughly. And when food digestion is complete 
there is no cause for gas pains, or the misery 
of indigestion. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med~- 
ical Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles 
have already been sold. Proof of its amazi 
benefits. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medic 
Discovery from your druggist today, or write 
Dr. Pierce, Dept. 377 Buffalo, N. Y., for gener- 
ous free sample. Don’t suffer one unnecessary 
moment from gas pains, or similar indigestion 
distress. 
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ANSWER IS— 


When was the first adhesive postage 
stamp put into governmental use? 


® On May 6, 1840, in Great Britain. 
Known as “Penny Black,” it carried a 
profile likeness of Queen Victoria and 
was the result of a campaign for the 
establishment of a cheap universal 
postal rate launched by Rowland Hill, 
an English mathematician, schoolmas- 
ter and reformer. The centennial of 
its issuance is now being celebrated. 


7 * . 


How much is a hand? 


@ A hand is a hand’s breadth, four 
inches or 10.16 centimeters. It is the 
unit of measure commonly used in de- 
termining the ‘height of horses. For 
example, when a horse is said to meas- 
ure 15 hands high, it means that the 
animal’s height is 15 times four inches 
(60 inches or five feet). 


° . . 


What is meant by “Fifth Column’? 


® “Fifth Column” is a term used to 
describe any treacherous or subver- 
Sive group existing within a city or 
nation for the purpose of cooperating 
with that city’s or nation’s outside 
enemies. For example, when the 
Nazis invaded Norway, they were 


helped by “insiders,” including Ger- 


man “visitors” who had taken up res- 
idence there in order to sabotage Nor- 
wegian defense as the _ invaders 
struck. The term is believed to have 
been coined during the Spanish Civil 
War. In the fall of 1936, the Spanish 
Rebels declared that they had four 
columns of men advancing on the out- 
side toward Loyalist-held Madrid and 
a “fifth column” of sympathizers in- 
side, whose job was to weaken the 
city’s defenses. 


W hat is meant by “Trojan Horse’’? 


@ As used currently, it has much the 
same meaning as “Fifth Column” (see 
above). The term stems from the an- 
cient legend eloquently told in Vergil’s 
Aeneid and Homer’s Odyssey. Ac- 
cording to this legend, after they had 
unsuccessfully stormed Troy in a 10- 
year offensive, the Greeks resorted to 
this ruse: (1) They built a colossal 
wooden horse; (2) in the hollow in- 
terior they stationed a band of their 
warriors; (3) they then placed the 
horse in a spot where it could be seen 
by the Trojans; and (4) as a final part 
of the trick, they retired from the 
scene of battle, pretending that they 
had left for home, Overjoyed the Tro- 
jans opened the gates of the city and 
pulled the horse instde, thinking it to 
be a gift either from the Greeks or the 
gods. When night came, however, the 
warriors emerged from the hollow in- 
terior and opened the city gates to the 
whole Greek army. For this disaster, 
the Trojans had only their own trust- 
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The Ancient Greeks Started It 


fulness to blame. Laocoon had warned 
them beforehand. “Ye Trojans,” cried 
he, “trust not the horse; whatever it be, 
I fear the Greeks even when bearing 
gifts.” But the Trojans would not be 
convinced; in effect, they were foolish 
enough to look only in the horse’s 
mouth, ignoring the stomach entirely. 
Hence the familiar saying: “Never 
look a gift horse in the mouth.” Hence 
also the popular use of “Trojan Horse” 
to describe anything of a treacherous 
nature. 


How many parents lived to see their 
sons President? 


e Eight women: Mary Washington, 
Susanna Adams (second President’s 
mother), Nellie Madison, Jane Polk, 
Hannah Grant, Eliza B. Garfield, Nancy 
McKinley and Sara Delano Roosevelt. 
Five men: John Adams, Richard Tay- 
lor, Jesse Grant, George T. Harding 
and John Coolidge. 


How many types of paper currency are 
there in the United States? 


® There are only three types of 
paper currency printed by the Federal 
government for circulation. They are: 
Federal Reserve notes, which bear 
green serial numbers and the U. S. 
seal; United States notes, which bear 
red serial numbers and seal; and silver 
certificates, which bear blue serial 
numbers and seal. While there are 
a few of the old large-size National 
Bank notes still in circulation, they 
have been recalled and no new ones 
are being printed or issued. 


Where was the first hydro-electric cen- 
tral power plant established in the United 
States? 


e The first hydro-electric central 
plant in this country was set up in a 
small frame building at Appleton, Wis., 
in 1882. There are now 2,869 electric 
water-power plants in the United 
States, counting only those of 100 
horsepower or more. When com- 
pleted, Grand Coulee will rank first. 


NAMES 


In New York City last week, Notre 
Dame University awarded the Lae- 
tare Medal—its highest honor—to 
Lieut. Gen. HUGH A. DRUM, com 
manding officer of the Second Corps 
area, for his military contribution as 
a distinguished Roman Catholic. Gen. 
Drum is the first military man since 
Gen. William S, Rosecrans of the Civil 
War to win the award. 

Two days after Germany had in- 
vaded his country, former Premier Dr 
PAUL VAN ZEELAND of Belgium an- 
nounced that he would leave America 
immediately to enlist again in the Bel- 
gian Army. 

In a bill introduced by his friend 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey, Pennsylvania 
Democrat, American Ambassador AN- 
THONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE, Jr., and 
his wife asked the United States to pay 
them $243,361 for antique furniture, 
paintings, and other personal prop- 
erty lost when the Nazis invaded and 
bombed Poland, where Biddle had 
been stationed at the time. 

A screen actress whose winsome 
precocity has delighted audiences 
since 1934, has left the movie studio 
where she rose to stardom. The 
name: SHIRLEY TEMPLE. The rea- 
son: school. Now past 11, Shirley’s re- 
tirement was arranged by her mother 
who declared, “I don’t want Shirley 
ever to say to me: ‘Mother why 
couldn’t I have gone to school just 
like any other girl?’” 

Denying she was to be used as a 
war vessel, J. P. MORGAN applied to 
the U. S. Maritime Commission last 
week for permission to sell his $2,500,- 
000 yacht Corsair to the British firm 
of Camper & Nichols, Lt. The 343- 
foot, gold-striped vessel, largest pleas- 
ure craft to be built in the U. S., is 
the fourth in a line of Morgan-owned 
yachts bearing the same name. The 
other three’saw war service. 

In Holland, former KAISER WIL- 
HELM II was again under the protec- 
tion of the German Army. Advancing 
on the Fort of The Netherlands, the 
mechanized German blitzkrieg unwit- 
tingly encircled the quiet village of 
Doorn, where the 81-year-old Hohen- 
zollern sovereign has made his home 
since 1918. At the behest of com- 
manders, the Nazi army politely de- 
toured to avoid disturbing the former 
monarch. Hitler, Berlin reported, was 
anxious not to prejudice the Kaiser's 
status as guest of The Netherlands. 

After all efforts had failed to patch 
up differences with her playwright 
husband CLIFFORD ODETS, actress 
LUISE RAINER last week was granted 
a divorce in a Los Angeles Court. The 
suit was filed by the movie star ap- 
proximately two years ago. 





